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The counseling demonstration at the Robert Morris School was 
carried on from May 1921 to June 1926, inclusive. During this period, the 
work was done by three different counselors and there were three changes of 
principals within the school. These chanzes of personnel very naturally 
had their effects uoon the work, but the underlying princivles and general 
aim of the work have been more or less consistent throughout theperiod. 


A special study or research problem was undertaken by each of 
the counselors and these studies have more or less influenced the work of the 
following years. This effort to analyze and understand certain general pvrob- 
lems of the school have helved to keep the counselor more objective in her 
attitude than she might have been had she been entirely engrossed with her 
daily individual problems. The knowledge and understanding of the community 
and general school background gained by such a study and by actual experience 
and contact with the community has been one distinct contribution by the 
counselor to the school. By means of such, she has been better able to an- 
alyze and estimate the causes and relative imoortance andinterpret the prob- 
lems. On the basis of this value, we therefore consider it necessary for us 
to have a fairly clear idea of the general school background in order to under- 
stand what our work has been and with what problems we have had to deal. For 


this reason, a rather detailed description is given below. 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS SETTING: 


The Robert Morris School was chosen as a demonstration center 
because it wes considered to be a typical Philadelphia eight-grade school ina 
more or less stable American community. Our contact with the school over this 
period has shown us that these points were not quite true. In the first place, 
it has been found that the mentality of the school population is a little below 
average, and although the school population is in large part American-born, it 
is predominantly of German or foreign stock and the foreign influences still 
play an important part in the customs and traditions of the people. It was for 
this reason that the use of the school as one of the Schools of Practice for 

the Philadelphia Normal School had been discontimued a few years before. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD: 


The neighborhood of the school is known as "Old Brewerytown," It 
is a section of Philadelvhia School District #5, which is tucked in between the 
Parkway and the Reading Railroad tracks on the West and Girard College on the 
East. Girard Avenue is the trading cneter, along with Ridge Avenue and its 
second-hand stores and public market, nearby. There are four good hospitals 
just outside the school boundaries, with excellent clinic service. There are 
several fair-sized factories scattered throughout the district, where some of 
the parents and many of the young people are employed. Conditions in none of 
these factories are very good, 


The neighborhood can best be characterized as being drab, with 
rows of typical Philadelphia streets with their attached, brick houses of two 
or more stories; alternating with narrower streets where the houses are smaller 
: an’ more crowded together. There is a good number of churches, both Protestant 
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and Catholic, - Lutheran and Presbyterian predominating. Services in several of 
the churches are conducted in German. To a large extent, the churches have 
formed the social center of the community and have had a strong influence in de- 
termining standards and points of view. The tendency on the part of these 
churches to broaden their social activities has been gradual and resisted to a 
certain extent by their congregations, who still have the old-fashioned, narrow 
attitude of what a church's functions are. Several of the churches are conscious 
of the great need in the community for wholesome recreational opportunities for 
the young people, and have organized Young People's Societies, weekly dances and 
Boy and Girl Scout Troops. Their effort has been to combat the more harmful 
influences of the movies theatres and local public dance-hall, evening walks in 
the Park, and pool parlors - but these latter influences play the strongest part. 


There is a City Recreational Center, which has not been wholly 
successful in meeting the community needs. Many of themore careful parents do not 
allow their children to frequent it, due to the harmful results of a lack of 
supervision. he school, during the past year, has organized more extra- class - 
room activities and has stimlated an interest in games, athletics and clubs. 

The organization of a Home and School League, along with a better understanding 
by the school of the neighborhood ocroblems is an excellent step in bringing the 
school and the home together, and a last meeting of this organization held at 

the Recreation Center, shows the tendency of better co-operation of the neizhbor- 
hood groups. 


There is a strong volitical organization in the neighborhood 
which has had a harmful effect in the past on the general morale. Even this is 
bein g brought into the line of constructive effort, and since the aporoach to 
the Ward boss by representatives of social agencies and the school, explaining 
to him the harmful effects which volitical protection was having on the young 
people of the community, there has been a noticeable improvement. For a period 
(1925-26), "Old Brewerytown" was revorted to have more juvenile offenders brought 
to the Court than any other section of the City, but we are glad to say this is 
no longer so. 


A junk yard for the collection and distribution of old papers 
and metals is situated almost opposite the school-house. ‘the constant coming 
and going of the junk carts, the loafing collectors standing outside the walls, 
is a great source of attraction to many little boys of the school. They, too, 
collect junk and carry it there to sell fora small sum; they perform fascinating 
errands for the junk dealers, such as utharnessing the horses and riding on their 
backs as they drive them to the stables. The influence of this place, as well 
as the unsanitary conditions, is needless to say a harmful one. Many cases 
of truancy have had their beginning there. One small boy brought some absorbing 
literature into the classroom, and when his teacher asked him to give it to her, 


hq said that he couldn't, that one of the men at the junk yard had given it to 
and had told him to show it to no one, - that it was not the sort of thing 


a girl should see. Many comolaints have been made directly to the employer and 
appeals that the children should not be allowed to be there; also to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Women and Children, but this problem still remains to 
be solved. 
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ECONOMIC BACKGROUND: 


There has been comparatively little dire poverty in 
this neighborhood, although many of the families live on the edge of poverty 
and at times fall below the level of independent maintenance. There is a 
considerable amount of unemployment every Winter and at different seasons, 
according to the trades. A large number of the men are employed at the 
Baldwin Locomotive “orks, which is a seasonal industry. The population as 
a whole belonzs to the semi-, or un-skilled industrial group, with an inter- 
mixture of tradesmen and small merchants of theshops on Girard Avenue. The 
average wazes of the families known to the counselor is about $25.00 a week, 
and the average rent is from $20.00 to $30.0. Rents in the neighborhood 
have practically doubled in the past ten years, and many of the families have 
bought, or are buying, their homes on the Building and Loan plan. Insurance, 
also, of every member of the family is underteken, often at a sacrifice of 
the essentials of food and clothing. The increased cost of living and rising 
standards of the younger generation have made greater demands on the family 
income, and in many of the homes the mothers have undertaken to sunpleme nt 
this by securing employment. Many of them work in factories and are sonsequent- 
ly absent from home the entire day; others do work at home, and there has been 
a noticeable increase during the past year in industrial home work. In some 
neighborhoods, it is of a light nature, such as stringing tags or putting snap 
fasteners on cards, and is carried on as a neishborhood promect, - families 
getting together to do this work. In these cases, there is little tension 
and everybody takes part, from the youngest to the oldest member of the family. 
In the more serious cases, where the family is grimly determined to earn the 
payments on their house, or pay for some other necessity, the mother and children 
work on sweaters or other tyves of clothing. 


In such families where the mother feels she mst obtain em- 
ployment, the extra things she is able to buy with her earnings seem absolutely 
necessary and essential to her. Her children demand pretty clothes and she is 
able to buy them, or she is able to give them a Victroka or vlayer-piano on the 
instalment vlan; but the sacrifice she makes to procure these things is great 
and the harmful results are soon very evident. The children lack sunervision 
and training; they lack vroper health care and are subject to all the harmful 
influences and excitements of the neighborhood. One can almost take it for 
granted that they develop into school problems and they are the most difficult 
type to help, in view of the fact that they lack the fundamental care all 


children need. 


MARIAN's story illustrates this problem, Marian was fourteen 
years old and getting along satisfactorily in school in grade 7B. Her mother 
came +0 school one day to annly for working papers. The counselor, who had 
known the family through contact with a younger brother and ‘mew the parents 
had great pride in Marian's school progress and had always planned to send her 
to High School, questioned the mother as to the change of plan. Mrs. R., with 
tears in her eyes, said Marian had grown beyond their control; that she was 
disagreeable at home because of their refusal to allow her the freedom she 
wanted in regard to staying out late at night and choosing her own companions. 
They had decided that she needed to be out to work in order to be controlled, 
The mother had been working in a downtown shop during the past year, although 
her husband had steady employment. There were six children and the mother felt 
she could better meet their growing demands if she could earn herself. Marian 

ad been left in charge of the younger children and siven the responsibility of 
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the housework during the entire previous summer while her mother has been 
employed. This family lived in a narrow street, where there had formed 
acquaintances of the less desirable sort. She did not enjoy theheavy 
responsibilities put unon her and although she met her obligations, she 

turned more and more to interests of the street for her satisfaction. Be- 
fore the parents realized what was happening, Marian had grown beyond their 
control. Marian, in confidence to us, said that she did not wish to give 
up her school, and exvleained that she was unhappy at home because no one 
seemed to understand her any more. She was tired of taking care of the 
younger children, Marian's mother, when this was explained to her, made 

the necessary sacrifice and gave un her employment. A changed home and 
family resulted, - the parents! interest was turned to center in the home 
and children, and with their sympathetic understanding, Marian's attitude 
changed. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND: 


é The neighborhood seems outstanding in its lack of interest 
in cultural opportunities and a poor sense of values. In the large majority 
of the homes, not a book is seen. The majority of the parents have not had 
the advantace of higher education for themselves and do not see the value of 
it for their children. That the children shall leave school to go to work 
when they reach the age of sixteen is pretty largely taken for granted in 
most homes, - if the child gets a year or two of High School before this time 
so much the better, although the High School education is considered to be an 
exnensive luxury. If the child excels in his school work, tha: the pride of 
the family is aroused, this child is considered to be an exception and efforts 
are concentrated to give him his High School course. In very many of the 
families, the children are expected to go to work as seon as possible, - which 
means they apply for their working papers at the age of fourteen. ‘he 
German families, in particular, fear that if the children do not gain the 
habit of work early they will be spoiled for it later on. To the wage earners 
are given the réspect and privileges of the family and the children look forward 
to the period when they can earn this status. Most of the children turn over 
theirweekly wage envelope to the family unopened. This attitude toward work 
and the results are evident throughout the classes of the 6th and 7th grades, 
when the children first become eligible to obtain working papers. 


THe SCHOOL: 


The school population of the Robert Morris School averages 
about 1100 children. The eight grades are divided into primary, elementary, 
and departmental groups, each division occupying a separate floor of the school 
building. There is an ungraded class in which are enrolled the children who 
are unable to profit by the rezular school classes and who are too young or 
unable for some other reason to attend the special class eenters. There is, 
also, a coaching teacher who works with selected children of the regular grades 
who may be failing in some particular branch. The intellectual level of the 
school has been found to be below average and many of the children have diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the purely academic vrogram. Ability grouping in 
many of the classes helps to meet this difficulty, but it is obvious by the 
great number of children of age-grade retardation that they do not reap the 
full benefits of this type of education. This is evident by the large number 


of fourteen and fifteen year old children in the 6th érade, waiting to be 
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promoted so that they can receive their working papers. 


There is a rigid discipline throughout the school among both 
children and teachers, with strict authority from above. The teachers are 
rated each year and fear, rather than welcome, observation and criticism. 

Most of them are exverienced. - at least, one-third of them having served 

in the school for eight years or more. The yearly torn-over is slight, 

and brings one or two younger teachers from the Normal School each year. 

Most of the discivlinary problems of the school have been located in certain 
Classes where the personality of the teacher was at fault because she was 
unable to meet the requirements of a highly organized system without vroducing 
a tension harmful to her classroom attitude. 


THE COUNSELING DEMONSTRATION: 


omega was started in the Robert Morris School in May 1921, 
by Miss Lavinia Reed. er vosition in the school, relation to the principal, 
teachers and other school officials, and her methods of work have to a certain 
extent, set the example in all these respects for the entire five-year period. 
The counselor has functioned as a social worker for the school and has had the 
position of a consultant or advisor in the school to the entire school staff. 
To her have been referred the problems which have required more kmowledge or 
service in their solution than the regular school personnel could provide. 


REFERRAL OF PROBLEMS: 


The cases as a rule have been referred by the teacher through 
the principal, although the teachers have at times referred cases directly 
to the counselor. This has depended on the general school set up. At the 
beginning of each term of counseling under a new vorincipal, it has seemed 
desirable for the latter to refer all cases in order that he might be in closer 
touch with the existing problems, but after the work has been continued over a 
period, the principal has become more willing for the teachers to refer many 
of the cases themselves. In any case, the counselor has endeavored to keep 
the principal informed of the problems on which she has worked and has done this 
in various ways. 


| Counselor's Reports to Principal: The case is originally re- 

ferred on a card assigned 

for this purvose, which gives an outline of the reason referred, the problem 
as seen by the person referring. Each card has a detachable end, on which 
the counselor has revorted her findings and these have been submitted to the 


person who referred the case, through the principal, who has kept the original 
card on file in his office for quick reference of White-Williams Foundation 
cases. An experiment with a visible index file on which the cards might 


have fuller cumulative information, - namely, a summary of the record of the 
various school devartments, such as school records, psychological examinations, 
attendance record, medical record, plus an outline of the counselor's findings = 
was tried, but it necessitated so mech clerical attention as well as care and 
thought in compilation that it proved to be not wholly practicable. Also, 

much of the data it contained was of such a confidential nature that it had 

to be kept under lock and key, and so was difficult of success for quick ref- 
erence, Another means of keeping in touch with the vrincipal was by weekly 
conferences, where outstanding cases were discussed. 
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Cases heave also been referred by others than the teachers 
and the principal. The Attendance Officer has often discovered problems 
in the home that required the attention of a social worker, or for some 
other reason has asked to refer the case to the counselor for special 
attention in the school. The school doctor and school nurse have asked 
for assistance in carrying out health treatment in cases where much more 
service was required than their vrogram of work would permit. The 
psychologists of the Special Education Department have referred cases for 
special attention. As the worker became known in the community, parents 
have themselves voluntarily avplied for advice of assistance; many children 
have asked for certain services, especially recreational opportunities and 
vocational advice. Workers from other agencies have avpealed to the counselor 
for assistance with the school problems of the children in whom they were 
interested, and a plan of co-operation has been worked out in such cases 
where the counselor has made school contacts only, and no home visits. Such 
cases have been carried as incidental cases. 


All White-Williams Foundation cases are classified under 
seven different headings. The following chart shows how the cases have 
been referred over the five-year period. This has necessarily been af- 
fected by various factors which require some explanation. For example, 
the year 1920-21, when the counselor began her work, all cases were referred 
directly by the princinal. During the next years, as her work became bet-~ 
ter understood, the agencies of referral were increased. This tendency 
was noticeably affected in 1924-25 and 1925-26 by the policy of a different 
principal. Theincrease in cases taken on by counselor we attribute to the 
fact that through her contact with one child in a family, the counselor dis- 
covered other problems needing attention, which she gradually included in her 
ease load. 


(CHART #1) 


It is interesting to note the variation of "Reasons Given 
When Referred" over the five-year period, At the beginning of the counseling 
period, "Educational", "Vocational", and "Behavior" were regarded as the 
chief causes of the school problems with which the counselor might help. 
HEducational" was interpreted as meaning retardation, - that the children 
were failing to make the progress they should in their school work, During 
the last year of the period, the curve of retardation has fallen into the 
fourth place, and "Vocational Guidance", "Health" and "Home Conditions" were 
regarded as being the causes of school difficulties. These facts we can 
explain in various ways. First, the attitude toward the contribution of the 
counselor was conditioned to a certain extent by the fact that the first 
twenty cases referred to Miss Reed in 1920 were for educational reasons. 
Also, the following term, Miss Reed undertook a study of retarded children 
in selected grades, aiming to ascertain, if vossible, the reasons behind the 
great amount of apparent retardation in the school, and this also emphasized 
the association of the counselor's services with this tyne of problem In 
a sense, this acted as a hindrance for a period to the development of the 
counselor's work along broader lines, and to the type of service she wished 


to give, because so many of the children referred were of a type which the 
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- counselor was not particularly qualified to serve. The problems involved were 
dependent upon fundamental conditions in the school system whichwms not adapted 
to meet the particular needs of this type of child. (See Charts II and IIa). 


It seems that for those early years the teachers and counselors 
were struggling with a problem which could only be fundamentally attacked by 
vroviding a school program suited to the children's needs. More and more have 
the school and the counselor grown to realize the need of the provision of a 
different course of study suited to the needs of these retarded children, of 
whom there are so many in the Robert Morris School, and for whom a purely academic 
program is not adapted. The ability grouving of the children and develooment 
of a program by the Department of Special Education to assist the school to meet 
this problem has helped the situation, but the fact that most of the behavior 
problems still are to be found among the school misfits in the 5th and 6th grades, 
where they are marking time until they become eligible to go to work, and are 
required to conform to a curriculum entirely unsuited totheir needs, shows that 
the problem has scarcely been touched as yet. In the Spring of 1925, it seemed 
that a substantial help was being offered by the organization of a special trade 
class for the boys of these grades, who were not the type to be assigned to 0.B. 
Classes, but who were not adapted to the purely academic program. The children 
were selected and their eagerness for this new type of onvortunity entirely » 
changed their attitude toward school while the vlan was in contemolation; but for 
some reason, both they and the teachers were disappointed, for the class was 
never organized. 


The Trade School for Girls should fill a need for the girls of 
the older grades, as it provided a type of work and training particularly suited 
to the needs of the girls of this school. An effort to direct the interest of 
these girls to this opportunity by taking groups of them to visit the school and 
by arranging for talks about the Trade School at assemblies had been made, but 
very few of the girls at the school have availed themselves of the ovportunity. 
They seem to regard the Trade School as a school for poor girls and prefer to go 
on to High School or into business college, instead. Perhaps, the establishment 
of the Trade School in the new building this Fall, in a neighborhood more accessible 
to the school and the association with the continuation school classes will make 
the school prove more attractive to the Robert Morris School children. This 
is strongly to be hoped, for we feel that the standards of the Trade School and 
the type of training provided are especially adapted to the needs of many of our 
children. We would recommend a wider campaicn of advertising the Trade School 
to the teachers, as well as to the parents of the children, to many of whom it is 
not at all familiar. 


The steady rise in the number of "Vocational Guidance" problems 
ile the presence of that problem and a consistent need for assistance there. 
The increase in the curve for "Home Conditions" is reassuring and we attribute 
it to a keener, more intelligent discernment of underlying causes of many of the 

- children's problems and a realization of the importance of the extra-school 
factors of the child's life. 


STUDY OF RETARDED CHILDREN: 


At this point, the inclusion of an outline of the study begun 
_ by Miss Reed and Miss Thompson in 192] and 1922 seems timely. This was a study 
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of children of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades who were one or more years retarded 
and failing in their school work at the time of referral. It was carried on 
with the co-operation of the children's clinic of the Woman's College Hospital, 
and the psychologist for the Board of Education. An effort was made to 
understand each child's environment with all the possibilities for influencing 
hig school work. Twenty-eight children received this intensive study. of 
this mumber, the original psycholozical examinations rated twelve as normal; 
seven as slow; four as dull; two as very dull; two as infantile; though not 
feeble-minded, - at the first examination. Only one of the twenty-eight was 
found to be without any visible defects, excevt a slight speech difficulty. 
These defects included everything from malnutfition, diseased tonsils and ad- 
enoids, poor eyes, bad hearing, and voor teeth, - to congenital lues. Several 
of the defects were such that they could be overcome by proper diet and hygiene, 
and some by operation. Bight of the children were found to be in such condition 
that the hospital or clinic was needed. 


For twenty-four of these cases we have records up to date - 
June 1926 - and ell of these have been personally known to the present counselor. 
Of the twenty-four, twenty rate now as of dull mentality by psychological tests 
and school progress, and retardation can be attributed to that factor irrespective 
of other causes. Six of the children are now in 0. B. Classes. However, of 
the twenty-four, all but three can be said to have had conditions at home which 
have been unsatisfactory for a background of normal child development. In the 
other homes have been found such conditions as: Poreign background (4); 
Low mentality or ignorance of parents (2); Mental defect in other members of 
family (2); Domestic infelicity (3); Illness (3); Broken home-loss of one parent, 
step-parent, or foster-varent -(4); Poverty (7). 


Of the twenty rated as of low intellectual capacity, twelve have 
been found to have definite vhysical defects. Of the four not rated in this 
group, the retardation is attributed to home conditions and all have outstanding 
physical defects. 


The results of this study, along with further observation of the 
children of the school over the five-year veriod, convince us that the intellectual 
level of the school is normal; that home conditions of the community are poor, and 
that there is a great amount of vchysical defect among the children, There is a 
correlation between the low intellectual level and voor home conditions, and the 
existence of the great amount of vhysical defect found among the school children 
in general indicates these to be the result of poor foundations and lack of in- 
telligence applied to living. These facts all react upon each other in a vicious 
circle. 


NEED FOR HEALTH WORK: 


An attack on these problems through the medium of health seemed most 
feasible and explains the emphasis which has been put upon health work. Obviously 
the counselor has not aimed to do mere health work, but the realization that the 
failure or misconduct in school of many of the children referred to her was due to 
restlessness and nervousness resulting from voor health has made it often seem 
necessary to attack the vroblem from the health angle first. The education along 
health lines has served as an entree to the family and as a medium through which 
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the other factors needing attention have been approached. The fact that health 
has been found to have the greatest frequency as a problem found among cases 
referred (Chart #3), and the fact that it reached fourth among the type of prob- 
lems referred (Chart #2), shows that the need was not properly realized by the 
school. There has always been an understanding between the school medical de- 
partment and the counselor as to the latter's relationship to the health work of 
the school. The counselor has undertaken such work only with cases definitely 
referred to her care and as a basis for an attack on the other problems which 
have affected the children's school work. 


(Chart #2 and Chart #3) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 


"Vocational Guidance", as has been shown by Chart #1, has 
constituted one of the chief problems referred to the attention of the counselor 
over the five-year period. The great dins in the curve for referral does not 
mean that in 1922-23, Vocational Guidance oroblems were not referred. They can 
be explained by the fact that in those years special vocational guidance studies 
of the entire sraduating class were conducted by the counselors, and the cases 
Which might have been referred as sevarate vocational guidance problems were 
included in these studies and so received the required attention. The curve 
of the vocational guidance vroblems referred has in fact been one of a steady 
increase. This we attribute to several reasons: (1) ‘The very nature of the 
type of school and the tyne of neighborhood and the intellectual caliber of the 
school population would imoly the existence of a vocational guidance problem. 
Certainly when children of low intellectual status are required to adapt to a 
ourely academic program, there are bound to be misfits and subsequent restless- 
ness and discohtent. (2) ‘The attitude of the parents toward higher education 
and the earning capacity of their children, and the effect of economic pressure 
to be exnected in lower class families of the class the school represents, create 
such a background for the children that their attitude toward school and their 
desire to zo to work are naturally affected. (3) The significance of this 
particular problem has been realized more and more by the school as a result of 
the work done by the counselors. The teachers have been interested in these 
problems and are keener at detecting ther. (4) Many of the children referred 
for vocational guidance are children who are failing in their school work, keening 
down the class records, creating problems in the classroom, and it has often been 
easier to refer them to the counselor as vossible candidates for olacement than to 
cope with the difficult problems they have presented. It is interesting to note 
that many such cases have been referred at the end of each month following the 


teachers! conference on monthly revorts. There has also been a rise in the number 


of referrals toward the end of each term when the promotion lists have been com 
piled. (5) All children applying for their working papers have been routinely 
referred to the school counselor. 


The counselor has attacked the Vocational Guidance voroblem 
in various ways. Bach child referred has been interviewed in an effort to learn 
his reason for leaving school. An adjustment best suited to his varticular 
needs in view of the picture obtained by means of school records, social service 
‘reports, teacher's estimate of his ability and the immediate situation, and a 


visit to his home has been made. Our excerience has been to find that the parents 


have usually been grateful and appreciative of the interest shown their children 
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and when they have understood the school's attitude and reasons underlying this, 
they have, as a rule, been eager to co-overate, if possible. The home visit 
has often revealed problems otherwise not discernible and has indicated the 
need for follow-up case work. Treatment has always been according to the 
individual need. Some children have been assisted in securing part-time 

work after school hours, which has enabled them to remain in school. For two 
children, White-Williams Foundation scholarships have been secured, which has 
enabled them to graduate from the Robert Morris School and have the advantage 

of High School education as well. In other cases, parents have been persuaded 
to make a sacrifice over a little longer period in order to let the child finish 
at least a certain grade or graduate with his class. Placement for some 
children has seemed wisest in view of all facts shown, and transfer to other 
types of school, where the vrogram was more suited to their needs, has been 
arranged for other children, 


In cases referred routinely after their application for em- 
ployment certificate, if the child has been to any extent over-age for grade, 
of the non-intellectual tyne with a lack of educational background and ec- 
onomic pressure at home, experience has shown that it is imoractical to try 
to persuade such children to remain in school. Most of these children have 
attained their grade with difficulty and have anticipated their eligibility 
to go to work, over a long time. These children constitute a placement 
problem, and are referred to the Junior Employment Service. Many of them 
their employment than they were in a school not suited to their needs. How= 
ever, many other have had difficulty in finding and keeping jobs, and between 
their short periods of employment have become attendance problems. They have 
been required to return to school between jobs, and needless to say, do not 
fit into the regular classroom. 


There has been close co-operation established between the 
counselor and the teachers of the upver grades to sense and forestall beginning 
vocational suidance problems, The teachers have been able to detect the 
beginnings of restlessness on the part of certain children, or have heard rumors 
that certain ones were planning to leave school. When these cases have been 
reported to the counselor, it has sometimes been vossible to stimlate the 
child's interest and prevent growing maladjustments. Many of these children 
have needed to be orovided with interests outside of school, and the stimulation 
derived has carried over and affected their school work. 


EDWARD K. is a good example of this. Edward was not able to 
leave school before he was sixteen, because of his age-grade retardation. He 
was restless and discontented and showed an increasing lack of morale. After 
securing an after-school job serving papers in one of the large downtown office 
buildings from 4 to 6 daily, he gained a self-respect, satisfaction and general 
stimulus that made him seem a different boy. Instead of being a muisance to 
himself and his teachers, he made a conmendable record in school. 


The majority of children who have apolied for working papers 
have little idea about what they want to do, - they merely want "to zo to work"; 
to leave school. There has been a tendency among the uoper classes who have 
planned to go on to High School to sign up for the commercial course, which 


q they plan to attend until they are sixteen years of aze and then secure an office 
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job. As has been said, there has been an unfortunate lack of interest in 
the trades among the children of this school. 


In addition to the above work, several experimental vrograms 
in Vocational Guidance have been carried on by the counselors. During 1923-25, 
Miss Thompson undertook a special vrogram with the children of the sraduating 
Classes to see if it would be vossible to encourage these children to cont ime 
further in their school work, or to make a better selection of jobs, by having 
the underlying facts brought to their attention previous to the issuance of a 
questionnaire among the children of these classes. Talks were given on the 
value of higher education and especial training for one's trade or tyne of em- 
ployment. A copy of the questionnaire given below was intended to direct the 
child's thought along these lines. The child's school record, teacher's es- 
timate of his abilities, special aptitudes and recommendations for his future 
course Was obtained, and in view of all these facts, a personal interview was 
held with each child before he signed up for the coming year, - as all 8B grade 
children must do. 


(Copy of Questionnaire) 


AFTER 8th GRADE ~ WHAT? 


- Name Date 
Date of Birth Address 
Place of birth 
Birthplace of father Birthplace of mother 
Occupation of father Occupation of mother, if emoloyed. 
Have you attended school regularly? . If not, why? 


Are you in good health now? 

What school subjects do you like the best? 

What school subjects do you like the least? 

Name several books you have enjoyed réading most, in school or elsewhere. 
When not doing school work, how do you spend your time? 

What is your hobby? 

Have you ever worked for vay outside your home? How long? 

What kind of work? For whom? 


Do you expect to so to High School? 

What course do you plan to take? 

Why? 

What kind of work would you like to do most when grown un? 

How will the course you have chosen in High School prepare you for it? 
If you cannot go to High School, what will you do next year? 
How will that help you to prepare for what you want to be? 


tet eat pa Once 


: This program was followed the next year by a study made by a 
graduate student of the University of Pennsylvania as to "What the 118 children 
are Actually Doing." The results of the study show that to be effective such a 
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program should begin sooner than the child's last term at grade school. Despite 
this rather negative conclusion, we are convinced that Miss Thompson's vrogram, 
as well 2s those outlined below, had many constructive results which cannot be 
numerically est imated. This program, which was carried on systematically during 
two school terms and during two other school terms in a less formal way, had the 
effect of bringing to the minds of the teachers of the departmental classes the 
need for such vocational advice before the children were finishing the grammar 
grades. The teachers have been far more alert in svotting incivient vocational 
faidance problems and stecring these children to the counselor in time to perhaps 
prevent the application for working papers. 


Another effort to bring the importance of this vroblem to the 
minds of the teachers and children, as well as to the varents (through follow-up 
home visits), was the arrangement for a definite series of vocational lectures 
carried on in the weekly assemblies. These were followed by discussion in the 
class and children were told to talk over the matter of vocation with their 
parents. They were then assigned three vocational compositions in the English 
classes on the following subjects: 


lL. Father's and mother's vresent work and how they havcened to 
be doing it. 
2s What I shall be when I am grown un. 
My parents! plan for me. 
My own plans. 
Why I choose this particular work. 
What I am doing now to fit me to carry out these plans and 
‘what could I do. 
Be What I am vlanning to do after I finish Grade 6B. 
How will it help me toward attaining my future plans. 


These compositions furnished an excellent picture of the childrm's background 
and their and their parents' attitude and plans for their future employment. 


In 1924, a special study,was conducted by the Vocational Super- 
visor of the District Junior Employment Service, in co-operation with the school 
counselor. The school record, teacher's estimte and recommendation, social 
history and standing in the Philadelphia Group Intelligence Test was secured for 
the vocational counselor, who then interviewed each child privately, and gave him 
a psychological examination, which included several vocational tests. There was 
an excellent resvonse from the children and several parents came voluntarily to 
talk over their children's plans, on the basis of these interviews. 


To summarize, we make the following conclusion as a result of 
our work with vocational guidance problems: (1) ‘That much of the problem 
results from the lack of adaptation of the school vrogram to the especial needs 
of the type of children involved. (2) That the establishment of pre-trade 
classes in the grades above the fourth, would in great part solve much of the 
difficulty. (3) That a definite Vocational Guidance program should be carried 
on in all of the departmental classes and among the parents of the children. 

(4) That such a program should be carried on by a specialist in the field of 
Vocational Guidance and not by regular classroom teachers, who are not qualified 
for this particular tyne of work. 


An outline of the outstanding factors involved in each type of 
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problem handled during the demonstration period is given below and is followed 
by a description. of other activities carried on by the counselor ami the con- 
ditions under which she worked. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS: 


During the first years, more cases were referred for educat ional 
than for any other type of adjustment. The falling off in the referral of this 
particular type of problem during the past two years we consider due to a better 
realization by the school and the counselor of the factors underlying this problem, - 
that the adjustment was of necessity one to be made by the school itself rather 
than by the counselor. This realization has been concomitant with the develop- 
ment of the Special Education Department of the Board of Education, and better 
provision by this Department for theneeds of the type of children involved. The 

generally low intellectual status of the neighborhood, we think, has been proven 
vy evidence of consistent grade retardation of the children as a whole, by their 
ratings in group tests given in great mumbers to the children, and by general ob- 
servation of thecounselors and teachers. 


Along with grade retardation very often has gone maladjustment. 
Retardation imolies poor work, - which in turn implies lack of interest and con- 
sequent maladjustment. We have found a number of children, as a result of our 
work, who were in need of special coaching along some special line. A child 

who is weak in one or two subjects but who passes in other major subjects is 

promoted along with the rest of the class. There is little onoportunity in the 
next class for this deficiency to be made up. Perhavs the weakness in this one 
subject will be cause for discouragement and a general loss of morale will re- 
sult. The large class and uniform class program makes too little provision for 
children of this tyne. Children are not all of one class and cannot conform to 
auniform standard. When too mach is expected of them, they fall by the way 
and manifest their difficulty in ways which are disturbing to the orderly pro- 
cedure of the school. ; 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: Grace's problem is illustrative of the 
type which demands services beyond the usual scope of the school, for its diagnosis 
and treatment. Grace is eight years old, and is in grade 2B. She has made 
poor progress in school from the beginning and has reveated grade 2A, and will have 
to repeat 2B this coming year. She has been given two psychological examinations 
by the school psychologist at intervals of six months. These showed her to have 
@ normal mentality, but to be slow in her responses. Special coaching in reading, 
phonetic drill and repetition of her grade at that time was advised. She gave 
only passive attention in school and failed to learn simole facts upon which the 
class received considerable drill. She was very shy, easily confused, slow to 
make friends, but affectionate in the family group. 


Despite the fact that she had repeated the previous grade and 
had received special coaching, Grace continued to fail. She tried very hard to 
do her work and showed certain emotion about her failure. In view of these 
facts, it seemed wise to subject Grace to intensive study by the Child Guidance 
Clinic. Such study has shown that there were at work both physical and emotion- 
al factors that were contributing to the child's maladjustment. Although ap- 
pearing dull, she was not intellectually retarded, - fears and emotional 
reactions had been influencing not only her vlay life but also her school work. 


<°) alaaeensin and day~dreaming had been contributing to leck of interest in school 
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| and poor work, Her physical condition was found to be a large factor in her 
present maladjustment, - a thyroid deficiency, vosture defects, defective vision 
and nasal and pharyngeal catarrh. 


It is sufficient here to say that in Grace's history there have 
been various adverse circumstances which have played their part in contributing 
to her emotional difficulties. Adequate treatment of her problem is going to 
require much skill, patience, and varied services over a period of time. Only 
such care, however, will make it possible for Grace's difficulties to be overcome 
and prevent her from being eventually an 0. B. child. The counselor, co-operating 
closely with the Child Guidance Clinic, health agencies, her family, and the 
school, may accomplish this. ; 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: 


The counselor is surprised to find the graphic representation 
of the referrals of this tyve of problem so low, for it is such a difficult one 
and so outweighs all others in its challenge and demand for the employment of 
every resource and skill in treatment, that the comparatively few problems re- 
ferred have occupied a larger proportion of the counselor's time than any of the 
statistics show. 


The causes of such problems have usually been traced to home 
conditions, maladjustment at home or at school, and to poor neighborhood influences. 
Without excention, the children have responded to treatment and could all the under - 
lying factors have been corrected, the problem might have disappeared. As a 
result of careful effort put upon these problems with the explanation to the school, 
there has been a certain change of attitude on the part of the school toward them. 
The fact that during the past school term, no boy was sent from the Robert Morris 
School to the disciplinary school has been reascuring, especially in face of the 
expression of a lack of symathy with the counselor's attitude toward some of 
these problems by the school. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: JAME's is a typical behavior problem of the 
most difficult sort. He is a thirteen-year old boy of normal mentality and an 
unusually attractive and winning personality. He did not come in contact with 
the counselor until he had built uo for himself quite a record, both inside and 
outside of school. He was, by that time, well ‘mown to the Juvenile Court and 
the Attendance Department ; had spent six months in the Catholic Protectory, and 
had for a veriod attended the disciplinary school. The family had moved into 
the neighborhood shortly before the opening of school, in order to give James a 
new chance. His behavior at the new school was, however, poor ami the principal 
appealed to us for advice in making the proper school adjustment for him. His 
previous exverience with discipline seemed to have teught him little. 


In Jame's background had been factors enough to account for his 
poor general attitude andhabits. Enumeration of a few of these will give an 
idea of the sort of influences and exveriences he had had. 


Jame's father was not married to his mother, but lived with her 
the first three years of James! life. His present whereabouts are unknown. His 
mother, as a girl, was committed to the House of the Good Shepherd, and was reported 
by various agencies which ‘mew her then, to have been intemperate and incorrigible, 
and to have had a violent temper. She had been known to have lived with four 
different men. James! sten-father married the mother two years after her first 
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child by him was born. Contimal quarreling and abuse between the father and 
mother were reported, but the mother claims the step-father to be good to the 
children. There are three half-brothers and three half-sisters, the oldest 
being a child by a former alliance of the mother, but who is thought by James 
to be his own brother. According to various agencies, the home situation has 
always been characterized by many moves, violent quarrels, by cruelty, immor- 
ality and neglect. 


In addition to all this, James at the age of seven was struck 
down by an automobile. He was unconscious for three days and treated at the 
hospital for contusion of the left frontal eminence. Following this, he 
to the House of Detention. His truancy began when hews eight or nine, and 
Was associated with his initiation into the art of stealing. He came under 
the influence of a gang. His absence from school caused him to fall behind 
in his grades andhe built up a feeling of inferiority toward his younger 
brother whose school record was excellent. On this account, he had a strong 
dislike of school. 


Despite this sordid history and the destructive influences to 
which James has been subjected, he has fine qualities. No treatment which he 
had received had ever been conducted on a careful case-work basis. The varied 
disciplinary measures used had had no constructive effect on him. It seemed 
the opportune time to try another tyne of treatment, although it was realized 
that there would be many difficulties along this road. The case has been 
undertaken less than a year and although it is still an active problem, great 
strides have been made in the face of many inevitable difficulties. 


A pretty clear understanding of the boy's problem has been 
gained; his co-operation has been won to acertain point; friends have been 
found who are willing to help him intelligently and he is under the supervision 
of the Child Guidance Clinic. Despite the very adverse history of his parents, 
they have proven to be intelligent and loyal, and are making every effort to 
co-operate in carrying out the treatment. Winning their co-operation, we feel 
to have been a considerable accomplishment in view of the fact that, like James, 
the mother showed a distrust of help offered and a resistance to social agencies 
which like James's was doubtless the result of previous exveriences which had 
contributed little of personal benefit or happiness to her. Because of com- 
plicated relatiomship with other agencies and certain Limitations in treatment 
due to circumstances which seem unvreventable, the treatment will be especially 
difficult. Tis is doubtless the reason that James, to date, has gained less 
insight into his own problem than we should have liked. The treatment will be 
of considerable duration and require great skill and patience, but until these 
methods have been tried and James is given such treatment in quantity sufficient 
to balance all the other sorts of experiences he has had, it is not fair to say 
that he cannot be helped. ‘ 


HOME CONDITIONS: 


Scarcely a problem has been referred in which there have been 
found no adverse home conditions affecting the school progress of the child. 
Illness; unemployment; insufficient income; and employment of the mother have 
often been at the root of the difficulty. . One problem in particular has re- 
curred in this school - namely, that caused by the death of the mother leaving’ 
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growing children. The attempts of the father to keep the family together 
have deserved admiration and respect, but this has been difficult and not 
wholly successful. The father has not been able to meet the demands of such 
a situation and the children, with lack of supervision have become subject to 
the poorest influences of the neighborhood. As a result of our experience 
with this tyne of problem, we would hereafter advise vlacement for children 


involved in such cases. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: ANNA'S mother died two and a half years 
ago, when her father, in a poor neighborhood where they were practically 
strangers. Anna was a gentle, refined child and was referred to the counselor 
because of the home conditions only. She was avpreciative of the friendly 
interest shown her, but for some time was reserved and reticent, esnecially 
about her personal problems. As so often happens, a child who lacks super- 
vision and guidance and therefore is allowed more freedom of action at home 
than the average child, is attractive to non-conformists of the neighborhood, 
and soon Anna seemed to be making friends of the less desirable type. During 
the following school term her standards lowered and her interest in her school 
work and her attendance failed. She wanted to leave school to go to work. 

Her father worried about her desire to stay out late at night and the type of 
friends she was making. At a sacrifice, he invested in a player-piano, hoping 
that he might center her interest at home. 


The following winter he was very ill and for a long veriod was 
at the hospital for treatment for diabetes. His illness affected his personality 
and he grew more and more difficult to live with. Anna tried to give him good 
care, but often crew discouraged by his failure to observe the diet prescribed and 
by his treatment of her when he was irritated. 


: The father's brother and his wife offered Anna and her father 
a home with them. They are good people with a comfortable well-kept little 
home. To an outsider this seemed a solution of Anna's problem, but unfortunately 
neither Anna nor her father could bring themselves to accept this offer because 
of feelings and attitudes they have built up over a long period of time. Mr. S. 
finally decided to give up their little home to board near ‘Willow Grove. For a 
period, he and Anna commted from there to their work in the city, rising at 
5330 every morning and not returning from the day's work until after 7. Later, 
a job near Willow Grove was secured for Anna. The father grew steadily worse 
and more and more irritable, being more and more abusive to Anna as his disease 
progressed. He was finally persuaded to submit again to hespital care and from 
the hosvital was transferred to the Soldiers!’ Home, to which he was eligible be- 
cause of service in the Spanish-American war. 


Throughout this whole period, Anna was in close touch with a 
White-Williams Foundation student worker, who helped her over many crises with her 
father and gave her an insight into her problems which hag enabled her to have a 
much more objective attitude toward them. The close friendship with this 
young worker, with certain good times interspersed, enabled Anna to open up and 
to share her difficulties through confidence with people quz=lified to help her. 


‘She still boards with the good German woman in Willow Grove “ho has taken a 


motherly interest in her. For some time, Anna's behavior has no longer been a 
problem to the school; but until the past March she was subject to the Compulsory 
Education law and too young to be left to face her difficult problems alone. 


She is still in touch with the counselor, to whom she turns for advice and friend- 


ship, 
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ATTENDANCE: 


Attendance problems have not been referred to the counselor 

as such in any large number of instances. Thecounselor has worked closely with 
the Attendance Officer on cases involving this problem. A great waste of effort 
and overlapping of: work, however, would be avoided if some better relationship 

_ between the work of the counselor and the Attendance Officer could be established. 
In order to be effective, this mst be done throuch the suvervising officers, for 
no matter what agreement the counselor and the Attendance Officer make between 
themselves, the individual workers feel that they mst conform to the generel 
requirements of their respective departments. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: ALBERT was doing excellent work in school 
and would graduate at the close of the year. Despite this, after he attained 
his fourteenth birthday he refused to return to school, demanding that he should 
be allowed to get a job. The school, unwilling to allow a boy of promise to | 
cat himself off from the benefits of at least a certificate of graduation, sent 
for his mother, an elderly widow, and persuaded her to refuse to consent to his 
leaving school. Albert's employment papers were withheld, ut as he refused to 
return to school, an attendance problem was created. Both mother and boy were 

miserable, and the case was finally referred to the counselor for solution. 

Albert associated the counselor with the school, and so was not inclined to dis- 
cuss his problem freely with her. He was,therefore, persuaded to consult the 
psychiatrist at the Child Guidance Clinic and a request for vocational tests was 
made. Albert told his story, and when it was learned that his mother had promised 
him for several years that if he did well in school he would be allowed to go to 
work at fourteen, it seemed unwise to exert further pressure on the boy, who had 
grown emotional over his difficulty. An effort to help him change his attitude 
toward the school was made by assisting him to secure a good job. 


VOCATIONAL: 
The Vocational problems have been treated above. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASZ; CLARA is a German girl, fourteen years 
old. She has been in this country less than two years. In this time, she 
had learned to sveak beautiful English, and had made excellent progress in 
school. She is exceptionally attractive and a natural leader. During the 
past winter, she was referred to the counselor because she had told her teacher 
that she would not be able to continue in school much longer. Her family had 
always wanted her to have a good education, and it had been her dream; but her 
father had served in the army in Germany during the war ani has never been quite 
well since. He is employed in a shop with German men and so has never learned 
to speak English. His attempts to attend an Americanization class at night 

- gchool were always interfered with by night employment. Clara's mother was 
trying to work; but she, too, was not strong and contimally broke down under 
the strain. 


i. Clara's ability and fine qualities made her seem excellent 

- material for a White-Williams Foundation scholarship, so an application for 

this was filed. The family were put in touch with the German worker of the 
International Institute of the Y.W.C.A., who explained to the family the school's 
interest and the possibility of Clar&'s obtaining a scholarship, which, supple- 
mented by Clara's earnings from an after-school job, would enable her to contribute 
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as much to the family income as if she obtained full-time work.- It took some 
degree of persuasion and manyexplanations to make the family realize Clara's 
opportunity when the scholarship was definitely offered; but one morning Clara 
came. to tell us, with great joy, that her family had decided that she might stay 
in school through at least one year of High School. 


- *‘HRALTH: 


As has been stated, health work has been stressed by the coun- 
‘selor because of the great need of health education in the community in general. 

_At the beginning of the five-year veriod, considerable resistance on the part of 
parents was met to overtures of counselors on grounds of health and other reasons, 
end it was comparatively rare to gain consent to T and A's, or complete physical 
examinations. This attitude has greatly changed, parents seem more appreciative 
of the interest when in their children and are more willing to co-operate with 

the school in an attempt to remedy defects. Whereas in the beginning, it seemed 
necessary to make all arrangements for the clinical care and to accompany the 
child and parent to the clinic, this now seems less necessary. In cases where 
such assistance was given, we have found that it has not served to make them de- 
pendent upon us, as we feared it might. Instead, it has been educational and 
these same parents are today themselves doing close follow-up with their children - 
undertaking all of the responsibility. They needed to be shown the way; many 

’ of them had not understood the notices of "Defects Found" sent home by the school 

_ doctor, and did not understand the offer of the school to help. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: PETER was referred because of poor progress 
# and lack of attention in school. He was 
‘restless and mischievous, and his teacher's complaints were many. All this was 
found to be due to a seriously run-down condition. His family, who were for- 
eigners and new in this country, did not understand the notices sent home by the 
school doctor. They were deeply in debt because of the expense of getting set- 
tled in a new country and felt that they could not afford medical attention. They 
did not know of the facilities for health in the neighborhood, nor did they 
realize in how great a need both Peter and his sister were of health care. They 
were grateful and appreciative of the counselor's offer to help them, and when 
put in touch with the resources of the neighborhood, followed up the treatment 
very carefully. After needed dentsl care and a tonsilectomy,Peter was transferred 
to an open-air nutrition class. He has since made excellent progress physically 
and a parallelled one in his school work. The mother, thinking that she was 
providing Harriet with an opportunity to get out of the city and to learn American 
Ways, had agreed to let her undertake the care of a young child during the summer 
months in exchange for her board. She accepted without question the counselor's 
suggestion that Harriet, aged 12, was too young to be given such responsibility 
and in need of an opportunity to grow stronger herself, before being required to 
work. The ovvortunity arranged through the Social Service Department of the 
hospital for both Harriet and Peter to have am entire month at a children's can, 
helped to solve her difficulty. This family has a far better understanding of 
the American point of view, and are now enthusiastic and loyal suvporters of the 


school. 


"Other" includes vroblems of neighborhood influences and rec~ 
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The first has been treated above, but it may be well to outline 
summer camo work and to give our conclusion in regard to this. It has been 
our policy to provide vacations for all White-Williams Foundation cases in 

the school, when these were indicated. je have not aimed to care for all 

the children of the school in this respect. However, the rise of the referral 
curve (Chart #1) for "Other Reasons" shows that we weakened here, and did open ~ 
new cases in order that we might assume the responsibility for sending the 
children to camp; when their cases became known to us, children have been to 
Camp Happy because of malnutrition. Many of our children have been homesick 


at Camo Happy and have returned before their vacation time elapsed. University 


Camp has filled our needs to the best advantazce. The boys and girls who have 
gone there have been most enthusiastic and seemed to have made strides in their 
attitude toward grou activity. A real University Camp spirit, with a loyalty 
for their own group (‘white-Williams Foundation) has resulted. Many of the 
children have been kept for longer than the allotted ten days, because of poor 
health and a certain amount of follow-up health “ork has been carried on by 
the camp during the following winter. Some of our children have gone to the 
University Camp for three and four successive summers. Parents who hesitated 
the first summer about letting them go away, now make personal application for 
them and assume certain sacrifices to make it vossibdle. 


Fewer children have gone to the Children's Country Week As- 
sociation homes from the Robert Morris School. Were we continuing in Phila- 
delphia and likely to handle the problem of summer camp in the future, our pol- 
icy would be to provide camp outings only for children where the necd was indi- 
cated for some especial reason and where we had had co-operation of the family 
in regard to health. matters. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: HARRY avplied one summer for a vacation 
outing at Camo Hanpy. The doctor had told him that he was underweight and 
needed care. The routine examination for Camp Hanoy showed him to have a 
defective heart, so in the Fall the counselor followed this up, arranging 
periodic attention at one of the good heart clinics. Through this contact, 
she learned that Harry was having difficulties in school and was unhappy be- 
cause he felt that he was being unjustly treated. The matter was investi- 


gated with a most happy result for Harry. He anveared to be wasting his time 


and to be capable of much better work than he was doing. The psychological 
examination requested showed this to be true, and the principal agreed to try 
him in a higher grade. Harry's behavior difficulties immediately cleared, he 
did splendid work, and this past Spring he graduated as an honor pupil of his 
class. 


TRAINING OF STUDENT WORKERS: 


In addition to the regular case work with problem children 
of the school and the experimental studies made, the counselors have undertaken 
the training of a certain number of student workers from the colleges near 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, The type of train- 
ing given has depended upon the individual student and has varied from the 
usual slight tasks assigned to volunteer workers, to careful supervision in 
serious case work. The student have ranged in their degree of responsibility 


from girls who have had no college training and who were entering a course in 


social service at the Pennsylvania School, to those who have had higher degrees 
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and various previous experiences. Both types of student have re mired much 
time and attention on the part of the counselor. Although they have helped 
to a large extent with time - consuming tasks, - such as taking children to 
clinics - an effort has been made to keep their work as far from the errand 
type of service as possible, and to give them opportunities to get as broad 

an exoerience aad background as vossible. Some of the first case-work at the 
school has been done by these workers. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK: 


During the first four years, the counselor shared an office 
on the third floor of the school with the coaching teacher and the school lib- 
rary. Coaching classes were held throughout the morning sessions. Library 
hours, held twice a week from 1 to 1:W, brought the children of the upper grades 
to the office and enabled the counselor to get acquainted with them in a purely 
friendly way. There was also in the office.a school supply closet to Which the 
children were sent frequently and at all hours. Such conditions of work, al- 
though they had the advantage of bringing the counselor into contact with the 
children in ways other than the usual one, have on the whole made it very adiffi- 
cult for her to function as she would have liked. The office was a comparative- 
ly small room and while the coaching classes were in session, she felt that she 
must be as inconspicuous as possible, so as not to interrupt. Telephone conver- 
sations or interviews with children were almost out of the question during the 
morning period, and during the afternoon session an interview of the most person- 
al nature would often be interrupted at a critical point by a child sent on an er- 
rand to the supply closet. In the Fall of 1925, when a new coaching teacher was 
appointed, the counselor realized that the conduct of her duties promised to be 
annoying to the new teacher. Theoffice, therefore, was changed to that on the 
ground floor occuvied by the school doctor and the nurse. The advantage to the 
counselor of working closely with the doctor and the murse was out-weighed by the 
situation which had before prevailed. Interviews with children or parents or 
telephone calls seemed inaporopriate while the doctor's office hours were in pro- 
cess. It was often difficult to arrange proper conditions of work for the volun- 
teer students. The program for stenographic service had to be adapted to these 
condit ions. We know that the doctor and the nurse, although they were always 
cordial and pleasant, resented the loss of the privacy they had previously had. 
The very nature of the work done by the school counselor implies the need of a 
place where she can carry on personal interviews with the children under conditions 
of privacy. For this reason, we consider that much of our work hasteen carried on 
under adverse conditions. 
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CASE ANALYSTS 


EMILY was referred 10-10-24, She had just reached her 
fourteenth birthday and had applied for working papers. She was inthe 8th 
grade, making aod progress and enjoying school, but felt she mst help her 
mother, who was the sole support of the family of four. 


After securing Emily's school record and interviewing her 
teachers, we decided to consult her mother about the possibility of letting her 
remain in school long enough to at least complete the 8th grade and graduate 

. With her class. This was done, with the result that Emily, with the help of a 
White-Williams Foundation scholarshivo and an out-of-school job, was able to grad- 
uate as well as supply her mother with the equivalent of what she might have 
earned had she left school. This Snring she completed her first year at High 
School with an excellent record. Through contact with the family in carrying 
out this fairly simple and concrete tyne of service, the school counselor became 
aware of many other more subtle and difficult problems in the family group which 
needed adjustment and required considerable service and a long-time treatment to 
effectively reach. The following descriptive outline gives a picture of the 
family situation, along with an analysis of the problems involved. 


THE FAMILY BACKGROUND: 


Father: Fred. E., born March 1888, Protestant. Is consider- 
ed "black sheep" of a fairly prosverous, respectable. family. In 1919, he deserted 
his wife and three children to live with another woman, by whom he is reported 
to have had several children, and with whom he still lives. For a period, he 
contributed to the suocort of his own family under a kind of contract with his 
wife and brother to do so, but since 1923, injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident have made him unable to continue this. His wife is very contemptuous of 
him and has taught the three children to despise hin. 


Father's relatives: Father's fatherdied this past Soring from 
pneumonia. Untilthen, since his wife's death several years ago, he had lived 
’ with a married daughter. Father has several brothers - Nelson E., married and 
_ living at 59th and M --Avenue, owns a garage, is a steady, dependable verson. 
Has at various times tried,to help mother, but is discouraged by her instability 
and refusal to conform to family's vlan for her and now refuses further help. Ia 
1924, he was approached in regard to helping Emily contime her school work, but 
refused any interest in the matter on the ground that it would be merely helping 
her mother indirectly. John E., unmarried, lives with and is employed by Nelson 
E. Mrs. Bessie H., father's sister, lives in Harrisburg. 


: Mother: Jennie E., born 5-3-89, U.S.A. Is a dressmaker by 
trade, but has held many and varied positions in hotels, laundries, department 
stores and factories. She is a good worker - a large, heavily-set woman with 
a dominant personality and sanguine nature. She is a great talker, and is full 
of ideas. Despite a difficult life, she is full of spirit and ready for a good 


time and very companionable with her girls. 


After father's desertion, mother placed the two oldest girls 
in the Friends! Home and secured a vosition as cook for herself at the Philadelphia 
Home for Infants, taking the baby with her. She remained there for twoyears. 
In 1922, she formed an alliance with a Russian Jew whom she expected to marry when 
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she could obtain a divorce, and by whom she had an illegitimate child, While 


she was still in confinement, this man died suddenly of typhoid fever. The 
mother refused to keep the child with her and accept aid from the S. 0. Ces 
saying that none of her family knew of this incident and that she wished to keep 
it from them. Her disposal of the child is not known, but it is believed that 
she placed him with her aunt who lived in the country , who had a large family 
of her own. As far as we know, this incident in mother's life is known to one 
of her sisters and the aunt only. The past few years she has had her girls 
with her, living in smell two and three room apartments, and supporting them by 
working, chiefly at Walter's Textile Mill, where she was employed as a child. 
The family seem happy together, are in close touch with mother's married brother 
and sisters, with whom they go on excursions and family parties. Although the 
mother has many excellent qualities, she has certain personality traits which 
we feel have played a strong part in causing her own personal difficulties and 
which are at work in the present family group, causing attitudes and emotional 
tones which are harmful and will prevent their normal and healthy relationship. 
The father's relatives, in describing mother in her early days, said that she 
was difficult to get along with and beyond the control of her parents. The 
father's family were opposed to his mrriage to her, and they describe their 
early married life as an unhappy one. Jennie, they said, was careless and 
slatternly and difficult to get along with. They described her as being un- 
reliable and unstable, and never able to keen a job long. They could not keep 
track of her, as she moved constantly from place to place. The counselor's 
knowledge of the mother has not quite borne out these derogatory statements; but 


to her the mother seems a woman who has a fairly intelligent, but undisciplined, 


mind and a strong emotional make-up; who has no insight into her difficulties and 
who, because of her dominant sersonality and close association with her children, 
is unconsciously harming their personality development by the effect of example 
and general attitude. 


Mother's relatives: Mother's parents live in Philadelphia, but 
are not on close terms with mother, whom they seldom sec. They have one unmarried 
son vho lives with them The grandfather is employed by a butcher, but is an 
ordained Methodist preacher. Mother's other brother is married and lives in New 
Jersey with his family. Her two sisters also have families of their own. 


EMILY: born 4-10-10. Has comoleted one year of the commercial 
course at William Penn Hizh School, and at the same time has been employed after 
school hours and has been under suvervision of the White-WilliamsFoundation scholar- 
ship department. She is a tall, nice~looking girl, with a straight-forward manner, 
and excellent poise; she has a pleasing versonality and makes friends easily. Her 
school work she has enjoyed and has made an effort to meet the requirements both 
in school and at work, often under difficulties. In order to save carfare, she 
has Walked a considerable distance to school. She is active in the Young People's 
Society at thé church, enjoys the family parties and seems to have few vroblems 
of her own in life. In any case, one feels she would not make comolaint easily. 
Emily is not very strong physically. At the tive when we were considering her 
undertaking the double program of school and work, she was sent to consult a 
physician as to the advisability of carrying such a program. She was also given 


psychological tests to learn her ability and special aptitudes. 


ROSE: born 12-27-11, graduated from the Robert Morris School 


in February 1926; is now enrolled in the dressmaking course at the Girls' Trade 
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School, where she is doingexcellent work. Her mother says she is "just like her 
father", especially when she is difficult or annoying to her mother. Rose is 
attractive and rather striking in appearance, with her straight, black, bobbed 
haiy, large dark-brown eyes and quiet manner. She has a slight frame ani is 
well built. She is not outgoing like Emily, but quiet and aloof. She has 


never made friendsseasily and even the members of her family say they cannot 


understand her - "She is just Rose. # She loves to read and sew and has always 
anticipated the time when she might be a dressmaker. She has made the clothes 
for the family for several years. As Emily and her mother are both away from 
home all day because of their work, the burdens of the housework and care of the 
younger sister Grace have fallen upon Rose. These burdens she has assumed 


easily, but her mother said she has resented them to a certain extent. 


Rose has never made a good adjustment at the Robert Morris 
School. She was listless and indifferent toward her work, did not prepare her 
lessons properly and barely made her grade each term The teachers felt that 
she had ability, but refused to try, and after making every effort to appeal 
to her or reach her, they gave her up, discouraged. The following are sme 
of the teachers! statements about her: "Rose is indifferent and inattentive, 
though never ill-behaved. She has no interest in anything, seems to care 


nothing about the work and it is impossible to obtain a different attitude. " 


"Cannot make her out and can get no response. She does nothing in class." 


Rose certainly has the ability, wot is the most lackadaisical girl I have ever 
seen. Did you ever see a girl who sinks down in her seat and never wants to 


stir? When talked to she will always say: "I will try", but thenext day is 
the same as ever. Has never been aroused. Am sure she has more ability than 
many of the children who pass way ahead of her." She was liked by her class- 
mates, who used to say that "Rose could do if she could try". She has no close 


friends. 


Although Rose's record at the Robert Morris School was consistent- 
ly poor, she ranked at the top of the list at the class rating in the Philielphia 
Group Test, shortly before her graduation. When the matter of Trade School was 
discussed with her, she was fearful that because of the family finances her mother 
would not be able to let her go. After she had been told that a scholarship had 
been secured for her from the Trade School, which would be sufficient to cover her 
lunches and carfare, Rose became a different girl. When she graduated a month 
later, her teachers came to seé us and said: "We have reached Rose at last, for 
she has been doing splendid work, these last few weeks, and has shown such a 
4ifferent attitude." At Trade School, she has stood out because of her fine work 
and when we have seen her at home since she has been going there, she has seemed 
like a different child - spontaneous, friendly and eager to make herself felt. 


Rose, also, was given physical care. Her develonmental history 


showed her to have had a normal birth (weighed 9 lbs.) and to have been a healthy 
baby and little bhild. Her mother reports that until she went to live at the 
Friends! Home she was the most active, robust of her children; but there she seemed 
to have undergone a change of versonality and has since been listless and delicate. 
(This, we note, was very soon after the father's desertion). She matured early 
(twelve years), and has had measles, pneumonia (nine years), rheumatism, whooping- 
cough, and has a tendency toward colds. She bites her nails. The conplete 
physical examination given her 11-20-24 showed her to be less than "7% underweight 


: for height, over-height for age, eyesight good, teeth good. General physical condition 


excellent." Because of her listlessness and ingrowing tendencies, an effort was 
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) made to have her given study at the Child Guidance Clini : 
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GRACE, born 2-3-18, has ies seemed a hap 
GRACE 5 Zz ppy, normal little 
eiri. She is quiet, shy at first, but friendly on acquaintance. She is a 
nice-looking child and is always well kent. Her mother says she is the most 


affectionate of her children and the only one who is dependent upon her - Grace 


loves to play dolls and has a good stock of toys which she keeps in one corner 


of the living room. She and Rose get along well together and Grace imitates 
Rose in many ways, especially the less disagreeable ones. Emily has never been 


_ able to manage her well and quarrels always result when Emily is left in charze. 


home-like, The mother has promised to pversua 


Grace, lixe Rose, has never gotten along well in the Robert 
Morris School. She entered school at the age of six, and is now in 2B Grade. 
She repeated 2A Grade and will have to repeat her present grade this coming 
year. Her teacher has reported that she has siven only passive attention and 
is the type of child that can be easily overlooked because she is so quiet. It 
has seemed impossible to arouse her interest, or get a response from her. She 
had been ziven two psychological examinations at Dr. Ide's clinic at intervals 
of six months and was rated as of normal mentality on both and was advised to 
have special coaching in reading and phonetics. Because of her failure to pro- 
gress or to resvond to treatment, she was referred to the Child Guidance Clinic, 
which found factors in her physical andi emotional make-un which have caused her 
maladjustment. These indicate the need of much care and treatment which the 
mother herself canmot provide because of her lack of time and limited income. 
Not only does she need corsiderable vchysical care and special coaching in reading 
and spelling to clear up her school difficulties, but she needs psychiatric treat- 
ment to clear up her emotional difficulties. This will involve work with the 
other members of the family and the mother, especially, will have to understand 
the causes underlying her difficulties. As the counselor's work has terminated, 
the Child Guidance Clinic has agreed to carry on this treatment. If this is done, 
there is no doubt but that the entire family will benefit, and some of their own 
difficulties will be indirectly affected. 


CONDITIONS OF LIVING: 


Since the family have been known to counselor, 1924, they have 
lived in three different apartments in the same neighborhood. These avartments 
have all been/small, consisting of two or three rooms ~ one used as a kitchen and 
dining-room, the other as a bedroom. The three girls have slept in one bed, 
the mother on a cot. They have always had to go to the floors below them for their 
water and bathroom facilities. Their present three-room avartment affords the 


best conditions of living which we have seen for them. It is light and airy and 
de Grace to sleep on an extra couch 


erovided for the living-room. 


ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS AND SERVICES RENDERED. 


I. PROBLEMS RECOGNIZED: 


l. Educational ae 
(a) Need of adjustment to make fair basis of education for 

Emily and Rose vossible. 
(b) Grace's need of special drill in fundamentals in reading 


and spelling. 
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2- Health. 
Care for all members of the family. 
3. Home Conditions. 
Broken home. Poor neishborhood; crowded living conditions. 
4. Personality Problems and Need for Mental Hyziene, 


Effects of broken home and early marital relationships. 
Effects for mother of exveriences in 1922 and disposal of il- 
legitimate child. Effect on whole family of relatives! 

attitude toward mother. 

Effect of Grace's failure in school. 

Individual versonality vroblems and need of treatment to sive 
insight into them 


II. 


UNKNOWN FACTORS: 


Early life of family and effect of 


individual children. 


parents! haoviness or unhanviness on 


Children's true feeling for father; - are there conflicts here? 


ADJUSTMENTS MADE: 
Situational 
Emily: 

Two years of further schooling 
than might otherwise have been 
possible. Contact with two sood 
places of employment. 


Rose; 

' Graduation from grade schdol; well 
started in course at Trade School. 
Scholarship secured. 


Grace; 
Physical care. 
Teacher interested and co-overating. 


Mother: 
Economic strain lightened a small 
degree by girls! scholarshins. 


Pergonal 
Emily: 
Has learned to take an ob- 
jective attitude toward problems 
of family. 


Rose: 

Effect of success at school 
on general attitude and personality. 
Effect of scholarship-feeling 
people believed in her. 


Grace: 

Some insight into her diffi- 
culties gained by contact with 
Child Guidance Clinic. 


Co-operation and confidence 
won to a certain extent re health 
care and school adjustment. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS INVOLVED. 
aauVue—~ 


ASSETS 


Famil ac 


Fair heritage on both sides of 
the family as to standards of living, 
stability. 


LIABILITIES 


round: 
Unstable history of im- 


mediate family as result of broken 
home. 
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ANALYSIS OF FACTORS INVOLVED. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Family Background; (cont. ) 
Relationship to mother's Effect of children's insti- 
brother and sisters. tutional exnerience. 
Church connections and friends. Effects of attitude of father's 


family toward them. 

Effect of their attitude toward 
father. 

Mother's clandestine experience 
and natural effect on her emotional make- 
up. 


Home Conditions; 
Economic independence. Crowded conditions of living. 
Congenial family atmosphere. Neglect of housework. 
Loneliness and lack of super- 
vision for Grace. 
Poor neighborhood. 


Economic Status: 
Foture prospects good. Mother ant Present economic pressure af- 
oldest girls have good earning capacity. fecting education, health, home care. 


Factors of Personality: 
General ability and fair standards. 


(Mother) 
Boyancy; industry; efficiency. Undiscivlined intelligence and 
emotional make-up. Dominance a compen- 
satory mechanism for own shortcomings 
and difficult experience and vossible 
effects of covering up experiences and 
hiding illegitimate child. 
Resentfulness and free criti- 
cism of others before children. 
Dependence on children for 
emotional satisfaction. 
(Emily) 

Poise, attractive versonality, Unselfishness? Delicate 

unselfishness, honesty, success. constitution. 
(Rose) 

Ability, industry, attractive- Shut-in type, indifferent, un- 
ness. Special aptitude and skill friendly. Possible feeling of inferiority 
in handwork. to Emily. Mother's comparison of her 

to her father, 
; (Grace) 

Poise, affection, normal soc- Imitation of Rose. 
ial reactions. Timid, fearful, emotional. 

Normal mentality. Physical defects interfering 


with normal development. 
Effect of consistent failure 


at school. 


LIABILITIES 
u (Health) 
Little illness. All girls underweight. Ten- 
dency to nervousness. Need of prolonged 
health program for Grace. 
(School) 
Mother's and children's crit- 
ical attitude toward school. 
(Rose) 
Fine adjustment at Trade 
School. 
(Grace) 
Teacher and principal in- Need of special teaching in 
terested in her special difficulties. reading and spelling. 
(Emily) 
Good start in commercial Lack of interest in pursuing 
course. course further. 
PLAN: 
Family to be under treatment by social worker from Child Guidance 
Clinic. 
SERVICE INVOLVED IN TREATMENT: 
"" Home Visits: 
ni re3 
Physical examinations: Emily, Rose, Grace 
Dental care: Emily, Grace 
Tonsilectomy: Grace 
Laboratory Tests: ‘ Grace 


Psychiatric Examination: Grace 
Psychological tests (2) Grace 


Country Outing; Grace 
Employment Secured: Emily 
Adjustments made. 
Scholarship Secured; 
White-Williams Foundation. 
Girls! Trade School. 
Sogial Investigation: 
Records read. 
Relatives interviewed. 
Visit to Trade School: Rose 
Special Tutoring: Grace 
Conferences with princinal and teachers: 
Interpreting problems to school. 
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